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CIRCULAR LETTER 
Of the commiitee appointed by the Convocation of Masons held 
at Washington City, March 9, 1822. 

The committee. in complying with the above resolutions,* are 
aware that a meeting of individual Masons, however respecta- 
ble in number and character, could delegate no regular authority 
in behalf of the Masonic body; and, if they could, it was unne. 
cessury. This paper will, therefore, be understood. as it is in- 
tended, a proceeding, originating in the necessity of the case, 
to adopt’some mode by which the general views of Masons in the 
different states of the American Union may be ascertained. 

The history of the Masonic Institution shows that, though estab- 
lished among various nations, it was. in each country, cuntined 
toa comparatively small number. ‘The jurisdiction exercised 
by Grand Lodges, like almost every exertion of power or of 
moral influence, was concentrated in different capital cities, 
The subordinate Lodges were few in number and their con- 
aexion with the supreme head was very direct. Till within 
a recent period, it is believed, no great number of lodges have 
been united under a single jurisdiction. Theart of printing and 
other causes have produced great changesin the condition ofthe 
world, end these causes have operated in their full pro-— 
portion on the society of Freemasons The sphere of civiliza- 
tion is greatly enlarging its boundaries: intellectual attainment, 
and the influence of moral operations, are taking the place o 
brute force: known principles and laws are recognized, and the 
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advantages of cultivated reason are shared by an increased pop- 
alation of mankind. Under’ these circumstances Masonry hag 
been extended. and its lodges so multiplied as to make their pro. 
per conduct a subject of much interest to the friends of the society, 

There are two points which at once present themselves in 
connection with the idea of establishing a Generali Grand Lodge 
of the United States. The first is to acquire, in a correspon. 
dence with foreign nations, an elevated stand for the Masonry of 
this country; to unite with them in maintaining its general prin- 
plesin their purity; and, secondly, to preserve, between our 
own states, that uniformity in work and that active interchange 
of good offices, which would be difficult, if not impossible, by oth. 
er means. 

The committee do not presume to instruct their brethren in 
the nature of an institutionin which they have a common inter- 
est. They are governed by a few plain considerations known to 
all who have attended to the subject. 

The antiquity of the Masonic society, extended so far beyond 
all other human associations, seizes the attention, and the mind 
is naturally impressed with feelings of interest for an institution 
transmitted to us through the Jong train of a hundred ages, 
Time, which destroys ell perishable things, seems to have con- 
solidated the pillars of this moral temple. We contemplate the 
long catalogue of excellent men who have been equally the sup- 
porters of Masonry and the ornaments of human nature; and, 
we say, almost unconsciously, that the present generation, with 
all its lights, must not tarnish the name of an institution conse- 
crated by so many circumstances calculated to endear it to the 
mind of a good man. 

Without making invidious comparisons between the United 
States and other portions of the world, there are some great 
considerations of responsibility, which our intelligent citizens, 
accustomed to reflect on the affuivs of nations, cannot overlook. 
The Masons of the United States, in character as such, have 
their full share ef this moral responsibility. They will const- 
dev their institution as one of the great social causes to allay 
low-iminded jealousies between nations ai peace; and in war to 


miligate the horrors which it cannot avert, While they offer 
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their gratitude to a beneficent Providence for their own bles- 
sings, they will not be regardless of their obligations to their 
brethren through the world. 

These reflections, drawn from the external circumstances of 
Masonry, are strengthened by the consideration of its intrinsic 
nature. Its foundation is fixed in the social feelings and 
the best principlesof the human mind. Its maxims are the les- 
sons of virtue reduced to practical application, It stands oppo- 
sed to sordidness; to a jealous orrevengeful temper; to all the 
selfish and malevolent passions: it coincides with the highest 
motives of patriotism, the most expanded philanthropy, and con- 
centrates all its precepts in reverence to. a. divine Creator, and 
good will to man. " 

The United States are supposed to contain near 80,000 Free- 
masons. They are generally in the vigor of manhood, and ca- 
pable of much active usefulness. Notwithstanding the abuses 
insome places by the admission of unworthy members, they are, 
as a body, above mediocrity in character and talent. It becomes 
an interesting question how the energies of this body can be best 
combined to give effectto the benevolent design of their association. 

From causes which need no explanation, the Masonic jurisdic- 
tion in this country has taken its form from the political divisions, 
The modification which it has undergone, from the spirit of our 
civil institutions, has its benefits and its defects. Each of our 
state jurisdictions is supreme within itself. Whatever collisions 
may exist; whatever abuses; whatever departures from the 
correct standard, in prinetple or in rites; whatever injury to the 
common cause; there is no mode assigned to obviate the wrongs 
which it is the interest of all to prevent. There is no ‘provision 
for a systematic interchange of Masonic intelligence. In one or 
two instances there are-already two or more Grand Lodges in 
the same state, each claiming superior jurisdiction, and with no 
acknowledged boundaries between them. Will not these evils 
increase as our population becomes more dense, unless means be 
seasonably used to guard against them? Is the difference now 
prevailing between different states an evil which calls for rem- 
ely? Every good Mason must wish chiefly for the harmony of 
the general.institution: for the society is so formed that no par- 
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ticular part, however meritorious by itself, can continue to pros. 
per if the body at large is brought into disgrace. Is the Mason. 
rv of our country at present a great arch without a key-stone? 
Is it not indanger of talling? Are not many of the books which 
are published in the name of the Masonic institution, derogatory 
to its character and interest? 

It is not the design of the committee to enter into arguments 
on this subject; nor to lay down their own opinions asa guide for 
those be'ter able to judge; but to proceed to the only duty re- 
quired of them to perform. 

According to the preceding resolutions the committee are to 
submit the question whether it be expedient that a Grand Lodge 
of the United States be formed; and secondly, to request -those 
Grand Lodges which approve that object, to appoint delegates to 
meet at Washington, on the second MondayofFebruary next, to 
take such measures as may be deemed mostproper for the organi: 
zation of such General Grand Lodge. 

it is requested that this letter may not be published in news. 
papers; but submitted to the several Grand Lodges, and distribu. 
ted among Masons, as a subject concerning the affairs of their 
own body. 

If the information furnished to the committee should render 
it expedient, perhaps another letter may be forwarded, giving a 
statement of such facts as may be interesting to be known, pre- 
vious to a final decision on the course to be taken, 

An answer Is requested, with a free expression of opinion on 
the subject of this communication. Such answer may be direct- 
ed to any member of the committee, or, in particular, to Wintia% 
W. Seaton, Esq. Washington. 

HENRY CLAY, 
WILLIAM tl. WINDER, 
WILLIAM S CARDELL, 
JOEL ABBOT, 

JOHN HOLMES, 
HENRY BALDWIN, 
JOHN H. EATON, 
WILLIAM W. SEATON, 
CHRISTOPHER RANKIN, 
THOMAS R. ROSS, 

H. G. BURTON. 
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Extract.from an Oration delivered at Wythe Court House, Virginia, 
Dec. 27, 18°51, by Brother Lew:s Amos, 


if we enterthe field of speculative conjecture, on the change 
that took place in Adam on his expulsion from the garden of E- 
den, from the deformity produced on the face of the world, we 
shall be led to conclude, that although not distorted in body, yet 
he was much darkened in his understanding; that confusion 
would usurp the throne of wisdom, and darkness cloud the day 
of his capacitv. However this may be, we are not left to con- 
jecture as to the great and dreadful consequences which took 
place in his posterity. 

No doubt Adam retained all thestrength of memory, a terri- 
ble portion of the punishment his disobedience had incurred, res- 
toring to him perfect images and never-dying estimates of what 
he had lost, and thereby increasing the bitterness of what he 
had purchased. 

Adam would necessarily teach to his family the sciences he 
had comprehended in Eden, and the knowledge he had gained 
ofnature and her God 

It would seem from Gen. iv. chap. 16th verse, that the family 
of Can (who bore the seal of the curse) was given up to igno- 
rance. We look back to our first parent as the original profes. 
sor of the worship of the true God, to whom the religion and 
mysteries of nature were first revealed, and from whom al! the 
wisdom of the world was in the beginning derived. Here we 
date our initiafion into the first degree of Masoury. Here | can 
not be explicit, my bretbren. but we know that the light shineth 
im darkness and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 

Oral tradition has faithfully transmitted to posterity through 
the annals of masonry, those inestimable lessons of truth and 
knowledge, taught by our first parent. To our great consola- 
tion f assert that the universal language is retained uncorrupted, 
notwithstanding the confusion ofihe plains of Shinar. 

The revelation of God to Moses, gives the strongest evidence 
of the antiquity and purity ofour institution. Moses was inifia- 
ted in all the hnowledge and wisdom of the Egyptians, together 

with the science and learning of the first agesin the East. He 


Was also assisted by immediate revelation from God; he divest 
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ed the worship of God ofall its idolatrous mysteries and ima- 
ges, and communicated the Divine economy on two tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God. This writing, though 
unintelligible to the people, was fully comprehended by Moses, 
which be substantially details to them in the 20th and 4th 
chapters of Exodus, These tables were deposited in the Ark of 
the Covenant, by the express command of God, w hich brings me 
to the second degree in our order. 

‘he Temple at Jerusalem owns the probation cf Craftsmen, 
Here aeain we are furnished with additional evidence of the di- 
vine approbation of our institution, Our Grand Master Solomon, 
whose intimate connection with us, is known to every master ma- 
son, was selected by the almighty ruler of the heavens and the 
earth, to build a temple ia honor of the true and livingGod. In 
the third chapter of Ist Kings, we find that this highly favor. 
ed personage had the selection between riches and wisdom: that 
he chose wisdom as the divine bounty, God approved his choice 
and assured him he should excel in wisdom all men who had 
been before him or should come after him. I shall pass over 
many events in the building of this temple which was designed 
to contain the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, wherein the two 
tables of stone were deposited, and notice only a few promineat 
‘eatures in the execution of the work. Solomon’s teague with 
Hiram King of Tyre is detailed in that part of Holy Writ which 
notices or gives an account of this building: but his more intim- 
ate connection with us, is only known to master masons. 

en the celebrated Jewish historian, gives us copies of 
be friendly epistles which passed between Solomon King of | 
raeland Hiram King of Tyre. These epistles, he says, were 
preserved amongst the records of the Jewish nation, in his day. 
lle further tells us that Solomon sent to Hiram King of Tyre 
znd brought thence an artificer whose name was Hiram. This 
nian was skilful in all sorts of work, but his chief skill lay in work. 
ing in gold and silver and brass; by whom were made all the me- 
chanical worksabout the temple, according to the will of Solo- 
jon. ‘This Hiram made two pillars which he set up at the ea- 


trance of the porch of the temple; one at the entrance at the 
; ‘ . ‘ . , 
right hand and called it Jachin, and the other at the left hase 
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and called it Boaz. At the building of this temple men ofevery 
order and degree were employed. There God himself clearly 
communicated with his workmen, instructed them and increased 
their architectural skill. But it will be necessary to notice these 
pillars a little further. These pillars were both ornamental and 
emblematical. Boaz being in its literal translation, in thee as 
strength; and Jachin, ¢t shall be established, Or in other words 
they carried this import: Oh Lord! thou art mighty, and thy 
power is established from everlasting to everlasting: Or as Boaz 

was the fatherof David, the "house of David shall be established 
forever. The express words of Nathan the prophet of the Lord 
to David, which you may find in the 2d Psalm, vit. chap. 12, 13, 
16 verses, established this proposition incontestably. We orna- 
ment our entrance into our Lodges with those emblematical pil- 
jars, in commemoration of this great promise to the faithful. 
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Atthe building of this Temple, such were the superior endow- 
ments of those holy, religious men, such their advancement in the 
knowledge of the craft, that the work was conducted with that 
degree of holy reverence, that even the noise ofa tool or instrument 
was not permitted to disturb the sacred silence on Mount Moriah, 
sanctified by the presence of the Lord and his miraculous works, 
The building of this temple forms the second stage of the wor- 
ship of God under the Jewish rites and ceremonies. It gives us 
also a prelude to the coming of our glorious Redeemer, as pro- 
claimed in the holy Gospel. But my brethren, scenes took place 
in the building of the Temple which are no where recorded but 
in the annals of Masonry; scenes which it is unlawful for me to nae 
develop on the present occasion; scenes of which the world Bis | 








: must remain ignorant * * * * * Which brings me to the ay i 
Master’s Order. Here my brethren, my mind is drawn out in so- 34 ni 
lemn but pleasing contemplations. Here again, | am restricted. ‘ a ae 
icannot be explicit Here scenes sublime and interesting took aa ae 

i place, which it is unlawful for me to utter, scenes no where re- ot ae a: 
. corded but in the Master Mason’s Order. But every Master Ma- ae oy 4 | 
: ‘on retains a recollection of Mvuunt Moriah, the Sprig of Cas. ee : 
\: ua,and the raising of the dead * aed 

e In the 8th chapter of first Kings we tind, when the Temple z 

wT Was finished, that Solomon at its dedication brought up the Ark eae 
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of the Covenant, containing the two tables delivered to Mo. 
ses on Mount Horeb, and deposited it with all the sacred Veg. 
sels of the tabernacle in the 'emp.e. that he stood before the 
altar of the Lord, inthe presence of all the congregation of Is 
racl, and spread forth his hands and said, “O Lord God of Is, 
rae}, there is no God like thee, in heaven above or on the earth 
beneath. O Lord my God. hearken to the cry and prayer which 
thy servant prayeth before thee. O Lord Gol, tara not away from 
the face of thine annvinted.” In the 9th chapter Ist Kings, we 
find that the Lord appeared unto Solomon and said unt» him, “| 
have heard thy prayer and thy supplication that thou hast made 
before me: Ihave hallowed this house, which thon hast built, 
to put my name there forever, and mine eyes and mine heart 
shall be there perpetually.” I request you will also read the 6th 
and 7th chapters of 2d Chronicles. 

The pious order of men who had planned and built the Tem- 
ple, borne down by the ravages of time, slept with their fathers. 
The worship of God under the Jewish rites had become clouded 
and obscured by the ceremonies of the neighboring hea- 
then. The reverence and adoration due to the divinity, was buri- 
ed in the filth and rubbish of the world. Religion sat mourning in 
sack-cloth and ashes, and morality was scattered as upon the four 
winds of heavens. 

In order that mankind might be preserved from this deplora- 
ble state of darkness and destruction, and as the old law wasdead 
and had become rottenness, a new doctrine and new precepts 
were wanting to give the key to Salvation. in the language of 
which we might touchthe earof an offended Deity, and bring 
forth hope for eternity. True religion was fled. Those who sough’ 
her through the wisdom of the ancients were not able to raise 
her. She eluded the grasp, and their polluted hands were 
stretched forth in vain for her restoration. ‘Those who sought 
her by the old law were frustrated; for death had stepped in be- 
iween and defiled the embrace; sin had beset her steps, and 
the vices of the world had overwhelmed her. 

The Great and Almighty God, commiserating the condition 


‘{ . . ; og 
ofthe fallen progeny of our first parent, sent his only son, W? 


was in Valet stata s itself, intg the world to teach the doctrine of salva” 





tion by faith in his name; by whom man was raised from the 
death of sin to a life of righteousness; from the tomb of corrup- 
tion to the chambers of hope; from the darkness of despair to 
the celestial beams of fait!:: and not only working for us this 
redemption but also making with usthe covenant of regenera- 
tion, whence we are become the children of the divinity and in- 
heritors of the realms of heaven. 

We masons, describing the deplorable state of religion under 
the Jewish Laws, speak in figures, Her tomb was in the rub- 
bish cast forth from the Temple and innocence wove its branches 
over her monument. 

The master mason represents a man, under the christian doc- 
trine, saved from the grave of iniquity and raised to the faith of 
salvation, As the great testimonial that we are raised from the 
state of corruption, we bear the Emblem of the Holy Trinity, as 
the insignia of our vows, and the origin of the Master’s Order. 





FROM THE MASONIC CHRONICLE, 
THE ROYAL FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY. 
Messrs. Enitors, 

THE following remarks on “The Royal Friendship Soci- 
ety of the United States of America,” may not be uninteresting 
to your readers, With an intention to diffuse light and friend. 
ship to all mankind, I offer them for publication. 

Yours, : S. *. W. seese, 

The Reyal Friendship Society is similar to Masonry, though 
not so ancient, as it commenced with David the son of Jesse, 
and Jonathan the son of Saul; about the year of the world 2941, 
and 1063 before the Christian era; and’ our date stands thus 
“Anno Amicitiec. 2385” (Anno Domini 1822) and that it has flour- 
ished in the old and new world cannot be denied. Like the Mason- 
ic Society, it has its secrets, words, signs, and grips, and proba- 
bly ever had from its beginning. 


That a secret it was kept, is true, 
For ‘none but they the matter knew.’’* 





*1 Samuel, 20 chap, 39 v. 
C2 : 
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i 450 The Royal Friendship Society. June - 
| i It has lately been introduced into part of the state of 
: tt New York, (by the Rev Jonathan Nichols, President of the 
1 Gran! Roval Friendship Society of the United States of Ameri. 
Af ca,) and ft flourishes in the state of Pennsylvania, and many of 
4 our sister staics. To show that it flousished mm the old world, | 
i | will quote a few lines from an English publication published ma. 
ny years since; a song, entitled, “The Progress of Masonry.” 


Jt was probably not known by the name it now bears neither 
wats Masonry known by its present name in ancient days, 


ee sohillciee 


Bs | “Next David and Jonathan a covenant made,f 
: By the son of great Saul he ne’er was betray’d; 
And though strange, yet it’s scriptural truth that I tell. 
That the love of Saul’s son did all woman’s excel.t 
David’s heart sore did ache this kind love to return, 
When for Saul’s seven sons the Lord’s anger did burn;§ 
‘ Then the sons of great Saul king David did take, 
But spared Mephibosheth for Jonathan’s sake || 
This fabric (Royal Friendship) is supported by four strong 
pillars, which are 
“Love to God, good will to men, 
“The Widow’s Brother, and the Orphan’ s Friend.”§} 


The author above quoted says, at the close of his song— 


“Our secret divine, which hath lain long conceal’d, 
By a light from above unto me was reveal’d; 
Surprised with the radiance with which it did shine, 
I felt and confess’d it was something divine.” 

May this society flourish; may its “choicest, ripest fruit” be 
nourished and preserved by every true craftsman around the 
globe ;may itsworthy Royal Friends never stray from its ancient 
land marks, but always keep the front and right hand pillar in 
view, viz. “Love to God;” and may the others never be entire- 
ly invisible, is the prayer and good wish of a 

ROYAL FRIEND. 

N. B. I would further draw the attention of every Royal 

Friend to the sermon of “Brother Parker, B. A. preached before 





r {1 Samuel, 18 chap. 3 v. and 20 chap. 7 v. 
+! Samuel, 20 chap. 41 v. 
: §2 Samuel, 21 cha>. 6 v. 
+ oe (2 Samuel, 9 chay 7 v = 21 chap. 7 v. 
if 9 1 Samuel 20 chap. 42 v. Zechariah 7 chap, 10 vy, 
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the Lodge of Harmony, No. 5 75,” inserted in No, 12 of “The 


Masonic Ode. 


Star in the West; or, Masonic Chronicle ” 
Steuben County, N. Y June 24, A. A. 2882. 
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FROM THE BALTIMORE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


MASONIC ODE. 
Empires and kings have passed away, 
{uto oblivion’s mine; 
And tow’ring domes have felt decay, 
Since auld lang syne. 


But Masonry, the glorious art, 

With level, square, and line, 
Has liv’d, its mystic light t’ impart, 
Since auld lang syne. 


Behold the orient light arise, 
With wisdom’s ray divine; 
"Twas ever so, the Hebrew cries, 
In auld lang syne. 


Behold the occidental chair, 
Proclaims the day’s decline— 
Hiram of Tyre was seated there 
In auld lang syne. 


The South proclaims refreshments nigh, 


High twelve ’s the time to dine; 
And beauty deck’d the southern sky, 
In auld lang syne. 


Yes, Masonry, whose temple here, 
Was built by hai d= divine, 
Shall ever shine as bright and clear, 
As in auld lang syne. 


Then brethren, for the worthy three, 
Let usa wreath entwine, 
The three great heads of Masonry, 
In auld lang syne. 
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temembering oft that worthy one, 
With gratitude divine; 
The lyrian youth—the widow’s son, 
Of auld lang syne. 


A WORKMAN OF THE TEMPLE. 
— 3 a 


ATTACK UPON MASONRY. 


The following tissue of scurrility contains the most direct, 
bold, and unblushing attack upon our order, we have ever met 
with, inthis country. It isin some respects, however, far better 
than the insidious assaults of less audacious foes. It speaks plain- 
ly, and we know how to meet it. We publish it for two reasons; 
first, because we deem it our duty to repel charges so unfound- 
ed and so monstrous; and secondly, because we consider it emi- 
nently calculated to stimulate the upright and zealous mason, to 
endeavor to preserve unspotted the purity of the order, both by 
guarding the portals of the Masonic Temple against the intru- 
sion of unworthy applicants, and by maintaining a rigid disci- 
pline over the morals of those who have already gained admis- 
sion. It may be proper to premise, ‘that the writer of the 
following philippic is not satisfied with abusing Freemasonry: 
he is equally virulent against Theological Institutions, Education 
Societies, Bible Societies, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Missionaries 0 every denomination. He professes to be himeelf 
a Free Mason, and to give information from his personal knowl- 
edge 

“From my own experience and observation, I testify that we 
have no greater school tor the promotion of licentiousness, lib- 
e) linism aud dissippation, than that which opens upon the night: 
ly closings of many of the lodges. The inebriating glass is re- 
ceived at the lips of the weak and unwary under the full convic- 
tion, that the mantle of secrecy is to cover every act committed 
within the enclosure of the lodge. Songsof the most indecor- 
ous kind are chanted by the social wise-warmed brother, to the 
evident gratification of some of those, who, on other accasions, 
would appear co. eved with shame and confusion—but the im- 
pressions of secrecy divest those demoralizing scenes of their 
deformity, and fami‘iarize the once innocent mind with obscene 
jokes, and intemperate characters. The Grand Chaplain,” vl 
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ware of the improprieties of the table, and the dignity of his pro- 
fession, seldom if ever graces the “festive board with his ap- 
robating presence. Were it not for those nightly orgies, Ma- 
sonry would soon lose her charms, and our lodges their visitants. 
Where can we find the religious Christian who passes the por- 
tais of alodge. to participate in the disgusting forms and puerile 
ceremonjals that there obtain? In my long intercourse with the 
fraternity, { have never observed the morals of an individual 
improved by any of their deeds; but am drawn to the irresistt 
ble fact that many, very many, have greatly deteriorated, and 
may date their departure from the paths of rectitude, atthe re- 
ception of their masonic obligation; than which none can be more 
epposed to the divine firecepts of Jesus Christ, and the universal 
sneading of his blessed gospel. tlow often do we see their oath 
violated in the over-reaching of one another, in the destruction 
of their fortunes from endorsments given under its imposing 
sanctity; while on the other hand, from the natural tendency of 
theoath, we have every reason to believe, that the stream of e- 
quity is often obstructed in our courts of justice by that tie which 
may exist between the juror ard plaintiff, or the detendant and 
juroras masons. Many of those otherwise inexplicable decisions of 
jurors can,no doubt, be traced to this reprehensible predilection. 
There certainly was never a more levelling, corrupting insti- 
tution—it “unites men of sense, knowledge and worthy quali 
ties,” with those of weak intellects, uncultivated minds and dis- 
olute habits. How we are to know that the founders of the in- 
stitution, “were men of unblemished life and conversation, and 
devoted to useful science, and the practice of benevolence, &c.” 
Iecannot tell, as the whole of our knowledge c oncerning it, is 
handed down by tradition, and is therefore as likely to be erro- 
neous and exaggerated, as is the knowledge of Mahometans con- 
cerning their founder. ‘To believe that by masonic means, “the 
arts and sciences, and above all the Holy Scriptures, and with 
them the knowledge and worship of the one God, have been in a 
good measure preserved amidst the gencral idolatry and ignor- 
ance of mankind. during a long series of time.” requires more 
credulity than falls to my portion. I cannet for a moment en- 
lertain the idea, that so polluted a channel would have ever 
been selected by infinite power, goodness and wisdom, to con- 
vey to us the writings of his inspired penmen, much jess to in- 
uract us in the all-important knowldge and worship of himself.” 
We know not the author of this unparalleled abuse. The 
publication is anonymous, and thesefore the pretensions of its 
‘nier to personal knowledge and experience are entitled to no 
weight. Wecan only say, that if he has really found, as he as- 


wits, the lodge with which he was acquainted, a school for the 
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promotion of licentiousness, libertinism, and dissippation, he has 
been remarkably unfortunate in the choice of his associates. We 
do not assert that no lodge can be so corrupt as he represents, aj. 
though we confess we do not believe that any one is so, Every 
thing human is imperfect, and this writer may have been connect. 
ed with a lodge composed of the dregs of the order. He may 
perhaps have found, even among masons, a sufilcient number of 
licentious, dissippated libertines to form a lodge, and to pervert 
its sacred meetings to the gratification of a depraved and aban- 
doned taste He may perchance have found, among his con- 
genial associates, some from whose polluting assemblies, not only 
the Grand Chaplain, but every discreet, orderly man, would re- 
tire in disgust. He has no right, however, to palm upon the 
world a description of the conduct of his unprincipled compan. 
ions, as a fair representation of the tendency of masonry, If any 
such scenes ashe has described have ever existed, they are in- 
stances of the gross and scandalous perversion of an_ institution, 
all whose principles and objects are directly the reverse. As 
well might the jealousies of rival sectaties, the infuriate zeal 
of blind devotees, the wars and bloodshed of the crusaders, the 
cruelties of the inquisition, and the illiberal spirit of persecu- 
tion which has too often disgraced the church, be referred to as 
evidence of the nature and design of our holy religion. Mason- 
rv, like religion, is pure and noble, yet unfortunately the profes- 
sed followers of both are sometimes hypocritical and depraved. 
So far however as our own observation extends, (and we have 
visited Lodges inevery part of the western country) we have 
found no colour for the above description, Men of licentious 
and dissipated habits never have found, in. the precepts of our 
dev, nor so faras we are aware in the practices of our 
lodges, any apology for licentiousness, any encouragement to 
dissipation. ‘That the forms and ceremonials of Masonry are éi- 
ther puerile or disgusting, we do not hesitate unequivocally to 
deny, and in support of that denial, we confidently appeal to 
the grave, respectable, and dignified characters of those who 


have passed through its various degrees, witnessed without dis- 
gust or fatigue its peculiar and appropriate rites, and sought 
with avidity the opportunity of gaining successive promotion. 
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But there are heavier charges brought against the order. 
We are told that the duties and obligations it imposes are “op- 
posed to the divine precepts of Jesus Christ, and the: universal 
spreading of his blessed Gospel.” This isascandalous and un- 
founded libel—a gross and infamous falsehood. We can bear 
with patience an attack upon the practices of Masons, but we 
cannot calmly tolerate a slander upon the order. Masonry has 
no direct interference with any religion. It is of a date ante- 
rior to Christianity, and cannot therefore require a faith in its 
founder, but all its injunctions, instead of being “opposed to the 
divine precepts of Jesus Christ,” tend to confirm those pre- 
cepts,and to enforce a strict compliance with them. Individual 
Masons no doubt there are, who are opposed to the spreading of 
the gospel, but such is not the tendency or spirit of Masonry. 

We have no apology to offer for the misconduct of our erring 
brethren, We might indeed quote the language of our Saviour, 
and call for the man without sin to cast the first stone. But with 
all our disposition to draw the veil of charity over human frail- 
ties, we cannot be blind to the frauds and over-reachings which 
sometimes disgrace Freemasons. We protest however, against 
these being quoted to the injury of the institution. As it respects 
theassertions concerning juries, we presume no intelligent man will 
sivecredittothem. That any association, containing within ils 
bosom some. at least, of the most upright and honorable men in 
the community, should have existed from time immemorial,is con- 
clusive evidence that it does not enjoin any gross departure from 
the laws of civil society, or any direct violation of the injunc- 
tions of morality. 

We hope the publication of this libellous article will have 
wme good tendency. We hope it will stimulate Masons, who love 
and respect the order, to be more cautious in their deportment 
and to avoid every thing calculated, in the least, to bring discred 
iton the institution. The practice of introducing, wnnecessari- 
'y, refreshment into our Lodges, we should be glad to see univer- 
ually abandoned. We ought to be more rigid in our examina- 
ton into the: moral character and habits of those who seek ini. 
lation, and we ought to insist more strictly on exemplary con- 
luct among the fraternity. Let our most upright and respecta- 
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* 3 ble brethren not shrink from responsibility, but take a lively jp. 
ie terest, as they are bound to do, in the prosperity of the onde 
Po ee tne judicious and correct management of its affairs, and the hop. 


orable conduct of its members. Then may we defy the agsaylj 
of envy and malignity, and exult in the untarnished reputation of 
our venerable institution. 
— eee 
FROM THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE JOURNAL, 
MASONIC CELEBRATION 

The Corner Stone of the Masonic Hall, about to be erected jy 
Columbia, S. C. was laid with Masonic honors on Tuesday mon. 
ing, April 23, according to appointment. 
The members of the Locge and visiting brethren assembled 
at the Lodge Room at 10 o’clock, and having formed in proces 
sion, proceeded to the site for the building in the following 


ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
Tyler, with drawn sword. 
‘lwo Deacons, with staves. 
Two Standards, (Faith and Hope.) 
ntered Apprentices, two and two. 
Mellow Crafts, two and two. 
Master Masons, two and two. 
The Bible, Square and Compass, on a crimson velvet 
cushion, carried by the Chaplain, supported by 
iwo Deacons with staves. 

Four master masons be tring the Corner Stone. 
Three master masons, bearing the Corn, Oil, and Wine. 
Three master masons, bearing three candlesticks, em: 

blematic of the three great lights of Masonry. 
'I'wo Standards, (Charity and Wisdom.) 
Secretary and Treasurer, with their badges of othee 


a Senior and Junior Wardens with pillars. 
& Musters of Lodges, two and two. 

@ Past Masiers. 

q Past Grand, and Deputy Grand Masters. 


Two Deacons. with staves 
' } 1a F \ 
Two Standards, (Strength and Beauty.) 
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When they arrived at the site of the building, brother C. C. 
Curton addressed the Throne and Brother ( uapman Levy, W. 


The possession then formed again and proceeded to the Pres- 


tnt Ue 
i M. acting as proxy to John S. Cogdell, Grand Master of South a YE, 
‘ | Carolina, assisted by brother Howexr, Architect, and brother . ye, 
3 Dyer, Master Mason, adjusted the Corner Stone in ancient Ma- 3% 
F ee ee 
/ sonic form, with grand Masonic honors. eee i 





byterian church, where brother Levy delivered 2 luminous Ora- 4 cert 

suited to the occasion ay ‘ a 

We decline making any remarks on the Oration, as it has i ot 

" been requested by the unanimous vote of the Lodge for publica- ie i iE 
) tion. } | a i 
At the Church the following hymns were sung by a choir, as- a ky . uf 

d sisted by Mr. Lewis and son and other gentlemen amateurs. er Ak 
| FOR THE PLACE OF CEREMONY AT THE aa at 
BUILDING. noes! 

Almighty Father! God of Love! Ae 4 Hf 

Sacred eternal king of kings! ° a“ 

From thy celesti:l courts above, ; - 


Send beams of grace on seraphs’ wings. oat 
O, may they, gilt with light divine, ie ee 
Shed on our hearts inspiring rays; 





While bending at this sacred shrine, i 
We offer mystic songs of praise. 
Faith! with divine and heav’nward eye, 
Pointing to radiant realms of bliss, é 
Shed here thy sweet benignity, | 
And crown our works with happiness; an. t 
Hope! too, with bosom void of fear, ae i 
Still on thy steadfast anchor lean, a fi 
O, shed thy balmy influence here, | | i 
And fill our breasts with joy serene. ae ‘ 
And thou, fair Charity! whose smile  e, 
Can bid the heart forget its woe, a a 
Whose hand can misery’s care beguile, , 4 
And kindness’ sweetest boon bestow, cary 
aaa 
fa ot 
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Bi Here shed thy sweet soul—soothing ray; 
» SR Soften our hearts, thou power divine! 
“Bea F 
a4 i Bid the warm gem of pity play, 
Be With sparkling lustre on our shrine. 


Thou, who art throned midst dazzling light, 
And wrap’d in brilliant robes of gold, 
Whose flaming locks of silv’ry white 
Thy age and honor, both unfold, 
Genius of Masonry! descend, 
And guide our steps by thy strict law; 
O, swiftly to our temple bend, 
And fill our breasts with solemn awe. 


FOR THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHURCE 
CEREMONY. 
Almighty Sire! our heavenly King, 
Before whose sacred name we ben4, 
Accept the praises which we sing, 
And to our humble prayers attend! 


And as ’tis thine with open ear, 
The suppliant voice of prayer to hear, 
Grant thou, O Lord! this one request, 
Let Masons be in blessing blest. 


O give the craft from pole to pole, 
The feeiing heart, the pitying soul, 
The gen’rous breast, the liberal hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and mercy’s band. 


With charity that pours around, 

The wine and oil on misery’s wound; 
And heals the widow’s, orphan’s heart, 
Deep pierc’d by sorrow’s venom’d dart. 


Inspire us with grace divine, 
Thy sacred law our guide shall be; 
To every good our heart incline, 
From every evil keep us free. 
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/ ‘ 
Then to thy throne the craft shall raise, 


One deathless song of grateful praise, 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 
To hymn the power of love divine. 


That love supreme, thy love, O God! 
Which Heaven itself shall pour around, 
Till light, life, peace, adorn the vale, 
And angels, men, pronounce, all hail! 


CLOSING HYMN, AT THE CHURCH. 


Grand Architect! supreme! sublime! 

Whose energetic word divine, 

In thunder breath’d from glory’s clime, 
Gave light, and life, and bliss to be; 

Where primal darkness walk’d the round, 

Of wild confusion’s void profound, 

With wreaths of gloomy horror crown’d, 
Till chaos heard a God’s decree. 


Twas thine, O Lord! in strength to lay, 
On wisdom’s base, the sphere of day, 
From whence the sun, with boundless ray, 
On wings of flame triumphant soar’d, 
While life. O God! at thy command, 
Inform’d the dust of ev’ry land, 
And bliss the gift of mercy’s hand, 
In twice ten thousand forms ado1’d! 


Hark! hark! what songs are these that sweep 
Adown the vast, the eternal steep, 
And die away amid the deep, 
To you archangel’s ken unknown? 
These songs are those which seraphs sung, 
On glory’s hill, with flaming tongue, 
When rapture round the empyrean rung, 
And hail’d Creation’s Corner-Stone! 
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Accept, approve, and bless, we pray, 
‘I'he work of this auspicious day, 
On which as Masons, men, we lay, 
A Corner Stone, inscrib’d to thee, 
Thou Ancient of Eternal Days! 
And high above the temple raise, 
De ote to prayer, devote ts praise; 
And grant, O Lord, so mote it be! 

After the service at the church, the company returned to the 
Lodge Room, were called off to refreshment, and proceeded in 
procession to the Ball Room, where they sat down to an excel. 
lent diuner, prepared by brother Lyon for the occasion, 


CHARACTER OF A FREEMASON. 

The real freemason is eminently distinguished from the rest 
of mankind by the uniform unrestrained rectitude of his conduct. 
Other men are honest in fear of the punishments which the law 
might inflict; they are religious in expectation of being reward- 
ed,or indread of the devil, in the next world. A freemason 
would be just, if there were no written laws human or divine, 
except those which are written on his heart by the finger of his 
Creator. In every climate, under every system of religion, he 
is the same. He kneels before the universal throne of God in 
gratitude for the blessings he has received, and in humble solici- 
tation for his future protection He venerates the good men of 
all religions. He disturbs not the religion of his cou.try, be- 
cause the agitation of speculative opinions produces greater evile 
than the errors itis intended toremove. He restrains his pas 
sions, because they cannot be indulged without injuring his neigh- 
bour or himself. He gives no offence, because he does not choose 
to be offended. He contracts no debts which he is not certain 
that he can discharge, because he is honest upon priciple. He 
never utters a falsehood, because it is cowardly, and infinitely be- 
neath the dignity of a real free and accepted mason, which ! 


: the noblest character on earth. 














LADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
ae OD ie 


HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY: 
WRITTEN EY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER IP. 
“Te bon tems viendra ” 

I was told that an execution preparatory to the procuring of 
a License was a mere form, but | found there was some reality 
in it; 1 fell into the hands of a Judge who feasted on the body 
of the law, and he invited me to that banquet. I would have 
sooner dined on the crumbs. He was one of the “olden times,” 
and beckoned me to follow him into the very deepest poois of 
thelaw; I consider myself safer on the beach. However, before | 
became initiated into the mysieries of the fraternity, | had read 
an old author, or two, and they were the planks which saved me 
fiom drowning. The deportment of the Judge was mild and con- 
ciliating, whilst his lectures were instructive. | confess | re- 
verenced his learning whilst I felt contempt for the Index yentle- 
men; [| answered his questions “to the bestof my skill and a- 
bility,” and he threw out some compliments and signed my Li. 
cense, I received it more as a favor granted, than as a reward 
due to my acquirements. [He put many questions to me, and as 
Sir Francis Wronghead said, “I fear [ often said aye when [ 
should have said nay;’? but when he questioned me on the action 
of debt, he there found me at home. The whole process had 
been so often been impressed upon my mind by personal, practi- 
cal illustrations, that Lran through the whole proceedings with a 
rapidity and volubility that surprised His Honor. He said that F 
had doubtless studied that action specially, that my knowledge of 
it was perfect. and that it was only necessary for me to be-tow 
the same attention on the other actions to become a well informed 
Lawyer. It was the action of debt alone thatsaved me. Thus 
you perceive that I have turned evea my misfortunes to my ad- 


vantage. 
“Tt isan illwind that blows no good.” 
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Although I had obtained permission to appear at the bar, it sti}} 
seemed to me, that a little m»re reading would not injure me, 
Thus, however, | find is contrary to the modern course: a modern 
attorney after taking Licence, reads no more. I studied a few 
months longer, though I confess my mind was oppressed all the 
time. | felt, that 1 was outraging one of the rules of a profession 
which I had just joined: and purely to ease my conscience from 
this load of guilt, I threw up my books. . The general election 
was near at hand, and a lawyer would rather engage in any 
thing than in the study of his client’s cases, so he takes a large 


share in electioneering. 1 wrote volumes in favor of one candid. 


ate, and though a lawyer, I did right for I only endeavored to a 
ward to a meritorious and brave soldier, that which his skill am 


valour had won. We succeeded, though not without opposition, 


There were writers on the other side of the question, but their ef- 


forts were so feeble that 
‘“‘Bootum in crasso jurares aere natum.” 


In short they were too weak for notice, and if one superlative 
ean transcend another, they actually bore away the palm of dull- 
ness fromthe ********* Editors, who, it was heretofore be 
lieved, had arrived at the ne plus ultra of stupidity. But this is 
the age of new discoveries. 

It now became necessary that I should trv my skill at a speech. 
In attempting it at *********, [ felt an embarrassment of which 
I could not divest myself; not that I feared the jeers of the pro- 
fession, for I recollected that I had heard tolerated from them 
as foolish and as ridiculous things as the most egregious block- 
head could utter It was the audience I dreaded; | had never 
spoke in public, and I knew with what avidity the crowd watch- 
es the first flights of an unfledged bird. I knew too that if I could 
sour splendidly aloft, applause would await me; but I did 
uot know whether f could fly at all, and I was equally apprised 
that if J fell, it would be a fall from which I could with difficulty 
recove. “Discretion being the better part of valour,” f resolved 
on atrial in a place where it would not be known, that | was then 


about to make my debut. I was employed ina case of some 
magnitude. Itdid not come on for trial until the tenth day of 
‘he court, and in the interim I had prepared myself with copious 





CS a4. 22 See 
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notes and references, having been kindly furnished with all the 
most approved Indexes. My preparations were stupendous. not 
Jess so than these of the famous Attorney General of the United 
States (Mr. Lincoln.) who notwithstanding could only hem! and 
hab! and—sit down. 

| prepared the neads of my speech, and in my private room 
rehearsed it to myself; 1 then went to the woods and there utter- 
ed it with my utmost strength of voice, “It will do,” I said. The 
case was called and I was terribly frightened, so much so that 
a though it was the interest of my client to have a trial | wished 
to postpone it. Still it proceeded and I had to open the cause. 

“Cedant arma togz, concedat laurea linguaz.” 


Although internally agitated almost to suffocation, I preserved a 
steady phiz and got through quite to my own satisfaction. I look- 


edat my watch, { had been on my feet twenty minutes; the re- 
hearsals always occupied thirty. I was able to account for it, 
I had omitted in my speech before the court, some beauties which 
j always rehearsed in private. I did not branch out as | intended, 


but confined myself to the point. This I learn is contrary to the 
modern practice, but I shall improve. 

I returned home proud of my success. The Rubicon was 
passed and I had entered Italy. It was high time I should make 
a permanent settlement. I fixed on a distant village, and hav- 
ing but few of the things of this world with which to burthen my- 
self on my journey, I speedily arrived at my new abode with- 
out accident. 

The capital stock of a modern attorney is not great. It con- 
sists in the following items, to wit: 

imprimis—1 Hired Office, 
1 Small Table, 
1 Chair, 
2 Quills—1 inkstand, 
Half quire of paper, 
The Revised Laws of the State, 
Moore’s Index, and 
Chitty’s Pleadings; 

Of all which I am the fortunate owner, and thus by sedulous at- 


jention, I hope in afew years te become a Modern Attorney of 
he first water. 
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You will have observed that | have made pretty free use of 
the Latin in this my history, interlarded with a little French 
and but for what | have previously said you would think me i 
adept in those languages; | may with truth say that lam wholly 
wnorant of the radiments of those tongues But it isa modern fash. 
ion fo seem to be very learied, aod | have only’ aped my brother 
hood. A modern attorney, when speaking, will fret his brain 
remember some Latin phrase in which to convey his meaning. } 
say ‘to remember,” because, like me. he only knows them by rote, 
and the less he knows of the language, the greater freedom ie 
exercises in the useof it. 

“Chacun a son g ul 

Iam not a modern attorney from choice, but from necessity, 
Had I had the means and the time, | would have sought a knowl. 
edge of the law through all the various windings of its stream 
from its source to its utmost expansion, but I must yield to circum- 
stances,conteated with even my limited store and ever thankful 
to that true and valuable friend, who by his bounty enabled me 
to be whatever I am. 

Without his voluntary aid, I should have foundered in the first 
stages of my voyage. But he stretched forth his hand, and 


3? 


**Comfurt came down, the wretched man to saye.” 


— a. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF GA'DENTIO DI LUCCA. 
He was at Alexandria with a foreign merchant called Pophay, 
who had shown him great kindness. As they were walking 
about the public places they met the Bassa of Grand Cairo. 
“His wife and danghter were then both along with him: the 
wife was one of the grand Signor’s sisters, seemingly about 
thirty. and a wonderful fine woman. The daughter was about 
sixteen, of such exquisite beauty and lovely features, as were 
sufficient to charm the greatest prince in the world. When he 
perceived them. the Popbar, who naturally abhorred the Turks, 
kept off, as if he were treating privately with some merchants. 
But [, being young and inconsiderate, stood gazing, though at 4 
respectable distance, at the Bassa’s beautiful daughter. from 10 
other motive but mere curiosity. She had her eyes fixed on my 
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ompanions and myself at the same time, and, as I supposed, on 


the same account. Her dress was so magnificent, and her per” 


on so charming. that I thought her the most beautiful creature 
| had ever seen in my life. If | could have fureseen the troub- 
pies that short interview was going to cost beth the Pophar and 
vself, I should have chosen soo er to have Jooked on the most 
hideous monster. Tobserved that the young lady, with a par- 
ticular sort of emotion, whisper nething to an elderly woe 
mah that attended her, and = | the same to a page, who im 
mediately went to two natives of the place, whom the Pop! 
gsee to hire to carry bis things wee to inauire. of them 


whowe were. Uhey, the event, | em. 


wasa young slave fi) the | r. After a while, 
the Bassa with his t i. rimy own part | 
thought no more of the matter. ‘The next day, as the Popbar 
and we were Walking in one the sublicwardens,a little elder. 


ly man like an eunuch, with watt tects tah tieets ata 


him, having dogged us io atk Gh tlk oti ama si 
tous, and addressing themselve ti sked him what 
he would take for his young « a1 sintiuw: si aids hei 
Bassa desired to buy him. “he Poy ee Uh 

prised at this unexpected questio tan tf ever observed him at 
any thing before, which confirmed me more and more in the ¢ 
pinion of the kindness he had for me But soon com: RE a | 
as he was a man of a great presence of miad.he sail very sedate é 
that }was noslave; nora person to be sold for any bse io 


- 
{was as free as he was. They, talcion this fe & oeeteat to 
enhance the price, produced some oriental pe iris. with other 


a . lid . S 
jewels of immense value, and bid him name what he would 


have, and it should be paid immediately: adding, f wasto be the 


companion of the Bassa’s son, where J might make mv fortune 
for ever, if I would go along with hin. The Pophar persisted 
in the same answer, and said he hal no power over me: they 
insisted I had been bought as a slave but a short time ago, in the 


grand Signior’s dominions, an’ they would have me. Here | in- 

terposed and answered briskly, that though I had been taken 

Prisoner by the chance of war, | was no slave, nor would | part 

with my liberty but at the price of my life’ The Bassa’s gon, 
Ky 2 
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+. 


for so he now declared himself to be, instead of being angry at 
my resolute answer, replied with a most agreeable smile, that] 


. 


should be as free as he was, making the most solemn protestations 
by his holy Afcoran. that our lives and deaths should be insep- 
arable (hough there was something in his words the most 
persuasis eleverfe't within nyse If: yet, considering the obliga- 


tions | had to the Pe har. [was resols ed not to FO, but answer, 


1 


ror Pe ee Stee 
€ i with a2 most respectrul DOW, that Lnoeugn I Was fiee by nature, 


Jhad indispensible obliig: 


‘tions not to go with ‘him, and hoped he 
would take it fora determinate answer. [ pronunced this with 
sucha resolute air. as made him see there was no hope. Wheth- 
er his desire was more tuflamed by my denial, or whether they 
took us for persons of greater note than we appeared to be, | 


can't telf; but J observed he pat ona languishing air, with tears 


“y 


te 


down ti- cheeks, which moved me to a degree I can’t 


express. Pwas scarce capable of speaking, but cast down my 


eves, and stood as immovableasa statue. "This seemed to. re- 
vive hishopes; he recovere | himself a little, and, with a trem- 
bling voice, replied, suppose it be the Bassa’s daughter you Faw 
vesterday, that desires to have you for her attendant, what do 
vousav? J started this, and casting my eyes on him more at 
tentivelv, fsaw his eves swimmive in tears, with a tenderness e- 
nongh to pierce tie bardest ieart Hooked at the Pophar,who Isaw 
wastren ie for me: and feared it was the daughter herself that 
asked me the question. Fwas soon put out of doubt, for she, finds 
ing she had s too far to go back, discovered herself, and sai¢ 


J mast eo along with her, or one of us must die.” 
7 * bad * * 2 


; 


considered she was a Turk, and Ta Christian: that my death 
msc certainly be the consequence of such a rash affair, were I 
to engage in rt; that whether she concealed me in her father’s 
cort, or attempted'to go offwith me, it was ten thousand to 
one, we sliou!! both be sacrificed: neither could the violence 
of such a ‘Jen pussion ever be concealed from the Bassa’s 
Nes hy word i was resolved not to go: hut how to get olf 
was the dificnitv. Jsaw the most beantifal creature in the 


world all in fears before me.after a declaration of love. that ex 


eeeded the most romantic tales; youth, love, and beauty, and ¢ 
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yen an inclination on my side, pleaded hercause. But at length 
the consideration of the endless miseries | was likely to draw on 
ihe young lady. should [ comply with what she desired, prevail- 
ed above all others. Iwas resolved to refuse, for her sake more 
than my own. and was just going to tell her on my knees, with 
allthe arguments my reason could suggest to appease her; when 
an attendant came running tn haste to the other person, who also 
was awoman, and told ber the Bassa was coming that way. She 
was roused out of her lethargy at this: the other womaa, wit h- 
out any demur, snatched her away, as the Pophar did me.” 
Gaudentio was well pleased ou reflection that he had not com” 
plied with the wishes of this enchanting object, and the Pophar, 
rht not end so, resolved to make off as fast 


‘ 
rs 
x 


as they could. They pretend to depart for Cyprus. instead of 


thinking the affair mt 


which they go that evening to Grand Cairoa little before sun- 
set. Aiter travelling about a leagne up the river Nile, they are 
passed by five or six men on horseback. 

“[ was the htadmost but one of our train. having staid to give 
our dromedaries some water. Soon after these, came two ladies, 
riding on little Arabiav jennets, wi'h prodigious rich furniture, 
by which I gues-ed them to be persons of quality. and the otheig 
gone before, their attendants. They werenot quite over against 
where | was, when the younger ofthe two ladies’ jennet began to 
énort and start at our dromedaries, and become so unraly, that [ 
apprehended the lady could scarce sit him. At that instant, 
one of the dromedaries coming pretty near, that and the rust- 


2 
ling of its loading, so frightened the jennet that he gave a bound 
ali on the inside of us towards the river, he ran fall speed to- 
wards the edge of the bank.where not | eing able to stop his cat eet, 
he flew directly off the precipice into the river, with the lady 
still sitting him; but the violence ofthe jeap, threw her off two or 
three yards into the water. It happened very luckily there was 
alittle island just by where she fell, and her clothes keeping 
her up for syme minutes, the stream carried her against some 
stakes that stood just above the water: the stakes caught hold 
of herclothes, and held her there. The shrieks of the other 
lady brought the nighest attendants up to us; but those fearful 


wretches durst not venture into the river to her assistance. I 
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Masonic Celebration. June 


Here shed thy sweet soul—soothing ray; 
Soften our hearts, thou power divine! 
Bid the warm gem of pity play, 
With sparkling lustre on our shrine. 


Thou, who art throned midst dazzling light, 
And wrap’d in brilliant robes of gold, 
Whose flaming locks of silv’ry white 
Thy age and honor, both unfold, 
Genius of Masonry! descend, 
And guide our steps by thy strict law; 
O, swiftly to our temple bend, 
And fill our breasts with solemn awe. 


FOR THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHURCH 


CEREMONY. 
Almighty Sire! our heaventy King, 
Before whose sacred name we ben‘, 
Accept the praises which we sing, 
And to our humble prayers attend! 


And as ’tis thine with open ear, 
The suppliant voice of prayer to hear, 
Grant thou, O Lord! this one request, 
Let Masons be in blessing blest. 


O give the craft from pole to pole, 
The feeiing heart, the pitying soul, 
The gen’rous breast, the liberal hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and mercy’s band. 


With charity that pours around, 

The wine and oil on misery’s wound; 
And heals the widow’s, orphan’s heart, 
Deep pierc’d by sorrow’s venom’d dart. 


Inspire us with grace divine, 
Thy sacred law our guide shall be; 
To every good our heart incline, 
From every evil keep us free. 








Masonic Celebration. 


/ ; 
Then to thy throne the craft shall raise, 


One deathless song of grateful praise, 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 
To hymn the power of love divine. 


That Jove supreme, thy love, O God! 
Which Heaven itself shall pour around, 
Till light, life, peace, adorn the vale, 
And angels, men, pronounce, all hail! 


CLOSING HYMN, AT THE CHURCH. 


Grand Architect! supreme! sublime! 

Whose energetic word divine, 

In thunder breath’d from glory’s clime, 
Gave light, and life, and bliss to be; 

Where primal darkness walk’d the round, 

Of wild confusion’s void profound, 

With wreaths of gloomy horror crown’d, 
Till chaos heard a God’s decree. 


Twas thine, O Lord! in strength to lay, 
On wisdom’s base, the sphere of day, 
From whence the sun, with boundless ray, 
On wings of flame triumphant soar’d, 
While life. O God! at thy command, 
Inform’d the dust of ev’ry land, 
And bliss the gift of mercy’s hand, 
fn twice ten thousand forms ador’d! 


Hark! hark! what songs are these that sweep 
Adown the vast, the eternal steep, 
And die away amid the deep, 
To you archangel’s ken unknown? 
These songs are those which seraphs sung, 
On glory’s hill, with flaming tongue, 
When rapture round the empyrean rung, 
And hail’d Creation’s Corner-Stone! 


tay, 


a oer | 
af is se ee 
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Accept, approve, and bless, we pray, 
‘I'he work of this auspicious day, 
On which as Masons, men, we lay, 
A Corner Stone, inscrib’d to thee, 
Thou Ancient of Eternal Days! 
And high above the temple raise, 
De ote to prayer, devote ts praise; 
And grant, O Lord, so mote it be! 


After the service at the church, the company returned to the 
Lodge Room, were called off to refreshment, and proceeded in 
procession to the Ball Room, where they sat down to an excel. 
lent diuner, prepared by brother Lyon for the occasion, 


CHARACTER OF A FREEMASON. 

The real freemason is eminently distinguished from the rest 
of mankind by the uniform unrestrained rectitude of his conduct. 
Other men are honest in fear of the punishments which the law 
might inflict; they are religious in expectation of being reward- 
ed,or indread of the devil, in the next world. A freemason 
would be just, if there were no written laws human or divine, 
except those which are written on his heart by the finger of his 
Creator. In every climate, under every system of religion, he 
isthe same. He kneels before the universal throne of God in 
gratitude for the blessings he has received, and in humble solici- 
tation for his future protection He veneratesthe good men of 
all religions. He disturbs not the religion of his cow.try, be- 
cause the agitation of speculative opinions produces greater evils 
than the errors it is intended toremove. He restrains his pas 
sions, because they cannot be indulged without injaring his neigh- 
bour or himself. He gives no offence, because he does not choose 
to be offended. He contracts no debts which he is not certain 
that he can discharge, because he is honest upon priciple. fle 
never utters a falsehood, because it is cowardly, and infinitely bes 
neath the dignity of a real free and accepted mason, which ! 


» the noblest character on earth. 











LADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
ener) CO) ee 


HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY: 
WRITTEN EY HIMSELF. 
CHAPTER IP. 

“Te bon tems viendra ” 
l was told that an execution preparatory to the procuring of 
a License was a mere form, but | found there was some reality 
in it; 1 fell into the hands of a Judge who feasted on the body 
of the law, and he invited me to that banquet. I would have 
sooner dined on the crumbs. He was one of the “olden times,” 
and beckoned me to follow him into the very deepest poois of 
thelaw; I consider myself safer on the beach. However, before | 
became initiated into the mysieries of the fraternity, | had read 
an old author, or two, and they were the planks which saved me 
fiom drowning. The deportment of the Judge was mild and con- 
ciliating, whilst his lectures were instructive. 1! confess | re- 
verenced his learning whilst I felt contempt for the Index yentle- 
men; [ answered his questions “to the best of my skill and a- 
bility,” and he threw out some compliments and signed my Li. 
cense, I received it more as a favor granted, than as a reward 
due to my acquirements. He put many questions to me, and as 
Sir Francis Wronghead said, ‘I fear I often said aye when [ 
should have said nay;”? but when he questioned me on the action 
of debt, he there found me at home. The whole process had 
been so often been impressed upon my mind by personal, practi- 
cal illustrations, that Lran through the whole proceedings witha 
rapidity and volubility that surprised His Honor. He said that F 
had doubtless studied that action specially, that my knowledge of 
it was perfect. and that it was only necessary for me to be-tow 
the same attention on the other actions to become a well informed 
Lawyer. It was the action of debt alone thatsaved me. Thus 
you perceive that I have turned even my misfortunes to my ad- 

vantage. 
‘JT isan illwind that blows no good.”’ 
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Although I had obtained permission to appear at the bar, it sti} 
seemed to me, that a little m»re reading would not injure me, 
Thus, however, | find is contrary to the modern course: a modern 
attorney after taking Licence, reads no more. I studied a few 
months longer, though I confess my mind was oppressed all the 
time. | felt, that 1 was outraging one of the rules of a profession 
which I had just joined: and purely to ease my conscience from 
this load of guilt, I threw up my books. .The general election 
was near at hand, and a lawyer would rather engage in any 
thing than in the study of his client’s cases, so he takes a large 
share in electioneering. 1 wrote volumes in favor of one candid. 
ate, and though a lawyer, I did right for I only endeavored to a. 
ward to a meritorious and brave soldier, that which his skill and 
valour had won. We succeeded, though not without opposition, 
There were writers on the other side of the question, but their ef- 
forts were so feeble that 

‘‘Bootum in crasso jurares aere natum.” 

In short they were too weak for notice, and if one superlative 
ean transcend another, they actually bore away the palm of dull- 
ness from the ********* Editors, who, it was heretofore be- 
lieved, had arrived at the ne plus ultra of stupidity. But this is 
the age of new discoveries, 

It now became necessary that I should trv my skill at a speech. 
In attempting it at *********, | felt an embarrassment of which 
[ could not divest myself; not that I feared the jeers of the pro- 
fession, for I recollected that I had heard tolerated from them 
as foolish and as ridiculous things as the most egregious block- 
head could utter It was the audience I dreaded; | had never 
spoke in public, and I knew with what avidity the crowd watch- 
es the first flights of an unfledged bird. I knew too that if I could 
sour splendidly aloft, applause would await me; but I did 
uot know whether I could fly at all, and I was equally apprised 
that if J fell, it would be a fall from which I could with difficulty 
recove. “Discretion being the better part of valour,” f resolved 
on atrial in a place where it would not be known, that | was then 


about to make my debut. I was employed ina case of some 
magnitude. Itdid not come on for trial until the tenth day of 
the court, and in the interim Ihad prepared myself with copious 
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notes and references, having been kindly furnished with all the 
most approved Indexes. My preparations were stupendous. not 
Jess so than these of the famous Attorney General of the United 
States (Mr. Lincoln.) who notwithstanding could only hem! and 
hah! and—sit down. 

| prepared the neads of my speech, and in my private room 
rehearsed it to myself; 1 then went to the woods and there utter- 
edit with my utmost strength of voice. “It will do,” I said. The 
case was called and 1 was terribly frightened, so much so that 
a though it was the interest of my client to have a trial | wished 
to postpone it. Still it proceeded and I had to open the cause. 

“Cedant arma togez, concedat laurea linguaz.” 

Although internally agitated almost to suffocation, I preserved a 
steady phiz and got through quite to my own satisfaction. I look- 
edat my watch. { had beenon my feet twenty minutes; the re- 
hearsals always occupied thirty. I was able to account for it, 
I had omitted in my speech before the court, some beauties which 
j always rehearsed in private. I did not branch out as | intended, 
but confined myself to the point. This I learn is contrary to the 
modern practice, but I shall improve. 

I returned home proud of my success. The Rubicon was 
passed and I had entered Italy. It was high time I should make 
a permanent settlement. | fixed on a distant village, and hay- 
ing but few of the things of this world with which to burthen my- 
self on my journey, I speedily arrived at my new abode with- 
out accident. 

The capital stock of a modern attorney is not great. It con- 
sists in the following items, to wit: 

tmprimis—1 Hired Office, 
1 Small Table, 
1 Chair, 
2 Quills—1 inkstand, 
Half quire of paper, 
The Revised Laws of the State, 
Moore’s Index, and 
Chitty’s Pleadings; 

Of all which I am the fortunate owner, and thus by sedulous at- 


sation, 1 hope in afew years te become a Modern Attorney of 
he first water. 
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You willhave observed that I have made pretty free use of 
the Latin in this my history, interlarded with a little French 
and but for what | have previously said you would think me pi 
adept in those languages; | may with truth say that lam wholly 
ignorant of the radiments of those tongues But it isa modern fash. 
ion fo seem to be very learned, and | have only” aped my brother 
hood. <A modern attorney, when speaking, will fret his biaing 
remember some Latin phrase in which to convey his meaning, } 
say ‘to remember,” because, like me, he only knows them by rote, 
and the less he knows of the language, the greater freedom ie 
exercises in the useof it. 

“Chacun a son gut” 

Iam nota modern attorney from choice, but from necessity. 
Had | had the means and the time, | would have sought a knowl- 
edge of the law through all the various windings of its stream 
from its source to its utmost expansion, but I must yield to circum- 
stances,conteated with even my limited store and ever thankful 
to that true and valuable friend, who by his bounty enabled me 
to be whatever I am. 

Without his voluntary aid, I should have foundered in the first 
stages of my voyage. But he stretched forth his hand, and 


**Comfurt came down, thie wretched man to saye.” 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF GA'TDENTIO DI LUCCA. 
He was at Alexandria with a foreign merchant called Pophar, 
who had shown him great kindness. As they were walking 
about the public places they met the Bassa of Grand Cairo. 
“His wife and danghter were then both along with him: the 
wife was one of the grand Signor’s sisters, seemingly about 
thirty. and a wonderful fine woman. The daaghterwas about 
sixteen, of such exquisite beauty and lovely features, as were 
sufficient to charm the greatest prince in the world. When he 
perceived them. the Pophar, who naturally abhorred the Turks, 


kept off, as if he were treating privately with some merchants: 
But [, being young and inconsiderate, stood gazing, though at a 
respectable distance, at the Bassa’s beautiful daughter. from D0 
other motive but mere curiosity. She had her eyes fixed on mY 
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sompanions and myself at the same time, and, as I supposed, on 
the same account, Herdress was so magnificent, and her per 
zon so charming. that | thought her the most beautiful creature 
| had ever seen in my life. If 1 could have foreseen the troub- 
bles that short interview was going to cost beth the Pophar and 
myself, I should have chosen soor er io have looked on the most 
hideous monster. Jobserved that the young lady, with a par- 
ticular sort of emotion, whisper nethmg to an elderly wo- 
mah that attended her, and s ie@ Same toa page, who lin 
mediately went to two natives of the place, whem the Popl 
nse to hire to carry bis things ciate tay Aad tens ek ana 


, 


whowe were. Ubey, the event, | em, | 


wasa young slave fi ir. After a while. 
the Bassa with his t = my own part I 
thought no more of a G oe | 4 é eUur { Y. as the Poob i 

and we were walking in one of the sublicwardens, a little elder- 


ly man like aneunnch, with ' | youth along with 


him, having dogged us io a ERR pri, Meaty 
(0 US, and addressi ik ¢ ise ¢ t . . . him VW hat 
he would take for his ng slay ting ‘at me inate i 
Bassa desired to buy him, “i he seemed to be more au 

prised at this unexpected quesiio ran | ever observed him at 
any thing before, which confirmed me more and more in the « 

pinion of the kindness he had for me But soon coming te himsel® 
as he wasa man of a great presence of miad.he said ver sia 
that Iwas no slave; nor a person to be sold for any price PAGS 


- 
[was as freeas he was. They, takine this for a pretext te 


enhance the price, produced some oriental pearls, with other 


aS Xu 


jewels of immense value, and bid him name what he w ula 
have, and it should be paid immediately: adding, { was to be the 
companion of the Bassa’s son, where | isis wake mv .fortone 
for ever, if | would go along with hin. The Pophar pérsisted 
in the same answer, and said he hal no power over me: they 


insisted | had been bought as a slave but a short time ago, in the 


grand Signior’s dominions, and they would have me. Here line 
terposed and answered briskly, that though I had been taken 
prisoner by the chance of war, | was no slave, nor would I part 
With my hberty but at the price of my life? The Bassa’s gon. 
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for so he now declared himself to be, instead of being angry at 
my resolute answer, répled with a most agreeable smile, that] 
should be as free as he was, making the most solemn protestations 
by his holy Afcoran. that our lives and deaths should be insep- 
arable hough there was something in his words the most 
persuasive | ever fe't within myse If; yet, considering the obliga- 


tions | had to the Pe har. [was resolved not to gO, but answer, 


€ i with 2 most PEsire etful how. that thongh | Was fiee by nature, 
J had indispensible obligations not to go with ‘him, and hoped he 


would take it fora determinate answer. [ pronunced this with 
such a resolute air, as made him see there was no hope.  Wheth- 
er his desire was more tiflamed by my denial, or whether they 
took us for persons of greater note than we appeared to be, ] 
can’t telf; but f observed he pat ona languishing air, with tears 


down tit- heeks. which moved 


me to a degree I can’t 
express. Pwas scarce capable of speaking, but cast down my 
eyes, and stood as immovable asa statue. ‘This seemed to. re- 
vive hishopes; he recovere | himself a little, and, with a trem- 
bling voice, replied, suppose it be the Bassa’s daughter you saw 
yesterday, that de-tres to have you for her attendant, what do 
yorsav? [startet at this, and casting my eyes on him more at- 
tentively, fsaw his eyes swimmive in fears, with a tenderness e- 
nongh to pierce the hardest lieart Hooked at the Pophar,whoIsaw 
was trembling for me: and feared it was the danghier herself that 
asked me the question. Twas soen put out of doubt, for she, finds 
ing she had too far to go back, discovered herself, and said 
I mast ¢o alone with ber, or one of us must die.” 
~ * *. # 2 


; 


“feonsidered she was a Turk, and Ta Christian: that my death 
mast certainly be the consequence of such a rash affair, were I 
it; that whether she concealed me in ber father’s 
court, or attempted'to go off with me, it was ten thousand to 
one, we ui! both be sacrificed: neither could the violence 
ofsuch a sndden pussion ever be concealed from the Bassa’s 
ies. dua word | was resolved not to go: but how to get oif 


~ 
i 


was the diMicnity. Isaw the most beautiful creature in the 


world all in fears before mecafter a declaration of love. that ex 


eeeded the most romantic tales; youth, love, and beauty, and & 
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yen an inclination on my side, pleaded her cause. But at length 
the consideration of the endless miseries Lwas likely to draw on 
the young lay, should [ comply with what she desired, prevail- 
ed above allothers. Iwas resolved to refuse, for hersake more 
than my own. and was just going to tell her on my knees, with 
alithe arguments my reasen could suggest to appease her; when 
an attendant came running tn baste to the other person, who also 


was awoman, and told ber the Bassa was coming that way. She 


was roused out of her lethargy at this: the other woman, wit h- 
out any demur, snatched her away, as the Pophar did me.” 

Gaudentio was well pleased ou reflection that he had not cons” 
plied with the wishes of this enchanting object, and the Pophar, 
thinking the affair might not end so, resolved to make off as fast 
asthey could. ‘hey pretend to depart for Cyprus. instead of 
which they go that evening to Grand Cairoa little before sun- 
set. Aiter travelling about a league up the river Nile, they are 
passed by five or six men on horseback. 

“[ was the hiadmost but one of our train having staid to give 
our dromedaries some water. Soon after these, came two ladies, 
riding on little Arabiav jennets, wi'h prodigious rich furniture, 
by which | gues-ed them to be persons of quality. and the other 
gone before, their attendants. They werenot quite over against 
where lwas, when the younger ofthe two ladies’ jennet began to 
énort and start at our dromedaries, and become so unruly, that I 
apprehended the lady could scarce sit him. At that instant, 
one of the dromedaries coming pretty near, that and the rust- 
ling of its loading, so frightened the jennet that he gave a bound 
all on the inside of us towards the river, he ran full speed to- 
wards the edge of the bank.where not | eing able to stop his career, 
he flew directly off the precipice into the river, with the lady 
still sitting him; but the violence ofthe leap, threw her off two or 
three yards into the water. It happened very luckily there was 
alittle island just by where she fell, and her clothes keeping 
her up for syme minutes, the stream carried her against some 
stakes that stood just above the water: the stakes caught hold 
of herclothes, and held her there. The shrieks of the other 


lady brought the nighest attendants up tous; but those fearful 


wretches durst not venture into the river to her assistance. I 
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jumped off my dromedary with indignation, and throwing off my 
Joose garmeut and sandals, swam to her, and with much difficulty 
getting hold of her hand, and loosing her garments from the 
stakes Imadea shift to draw ber across the stream till I brought 
her to land, She was quite senseless for some time; I held down 
her head, which | had not yet looked at, to make her disgorge the 
watershe had swallowed; but I was soon struck with a double sur. 
prise. when | looked at her face, to find it was the Bassa’s daugh- 
tev, aod to see her in that place. whom J thought I had left at 
Alexandria. After some time, she cane to herself, and looking 
ixed on me a good while, her senses not being entirely recover. 
at lust she cried out, O Mahomet, must I owe my life to this 
The other lady who was her conndant, 


ed: 
mea !' and famted away. 
with agreat deal of pains brought her to herself again; we 
raised her up, and endeavored to comfort her as well as we 
could No, says she, throw me into the river once more; let me 
not be obliged toa barbarian for whom I have done too much al- 
realy | told her in the most respectful terms I could think of, 
that Providence had ordered it so, that I might make some re 
compense for the undeserved obligations she had laid on me; that 
J had too great value for her merit, ever to make her miserable, 
hy loving a slave such as I was, a stranger, a Christian. and one 
who hid indispensable obligations to act as I did. She startled 


“ee H 
a itt! 


eat which | said; but after recollection answered, whether 
you are a slave, an infidel, or whatever you please, you are one 
of the most generous men in the world. J suppose your obliga- 


tions are on account of some more happy woman than myself; 


since | owe my life to you, Lam resolved not to make’ you 
unhappy. any more than youdo me. I! not only pardon you. but 
am convinced my pretentions are unjust and against my own hon: 
our Siie sar! this with an air becoming her quality. She was 
much more at ease, when [assured her I was engaged to no wo- 
moanin the world: but that her memory should be ever dear te 
me, avdimorinted inmy heart till my last breath. 
* * . * oe ¥ 

She pulled off this jewel. your reverences see on my finger, 
and just sail, with tears trickling down her beautiful cheeks: 


tae tuis,antacieu She then pulled her companion away, ana 


~—— a P s4 
Hever ,vKked ut Me more. 
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THE MISTAKE RECSPiFiED. 

“No,” said Maria, “Mr. Seagrove, I cannot submit to be cate- 
ghised. If I were company with a gentleman to whom. you 
are a stranger, an I comport myself with what you may es- 
teem too much levity, and with what you are pleased to style a 
too marked attention and complacency towards him, | do not con- 
ceive that 1 am bound to enter into any apologizing explava- 
tions. 1 have not yet surrendered the last remnant of my liber- 
ty, and transformed the humility of the lover into the haugh- 
ty authority of the husband. When that is done, it will become 
me, no doubt, to be more circumspect.” 

‘Maria,” said Mr. Seagrove, hastily interrupted her, “this is 
all beside the purpose. When [have the testimony of my own 
eyes, when | have seen the behavior of which you must be con- 
scious, when hanging on the arm of a stranzyer you gaze on 
me witha kind of vacant stare, if not asmile of contempt, am I, 
after all the affection I have expressed, and been permitted to 
express for you, to receive only evasive answers, and common- 
place allusions to what is termed by the dissipated of both sexes 
the liberty of unmarried women, and the slavery of connubial 
life? Sufler me once more to repeat my question, and let me en 
treat you to give a positive and satisfactory answer. Who was 
the gentleman T saw with vou last night atthe play, and how 
longhas the familiar intimacy, of which I saw such evident 
proofs, subsisted between you? [lad you not gone away so hasti 
lyasyou did, | should positively have put some similar plain 
questions, and much more abruptly, to him, notwithstanding hie 
military dress,” 

Maria had many amiable and good qualities, but they were 
inctured with a grain or two of cogue try. The perplexity and 
agitation, therefore, which Mr. Seagrove manifested. she con 
sidered asa triumph of which s}e could not refuse the enjoy- 
ment. With an air of levity and high spirits, she railied his so- 
lenn jea ousy, as she termed it, and the seriousness with which 
hetreated an affairso frivolous, stil] avoiding. and indeed at 
last, positively refusing to give any explanation of the circum- 
tances th; 


tne 
at had given so much pain to her lover, She contin. 
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“Maria, you have taught me how little confidence is to he 1 
posed in woman. I could never have tmagmed your real charac. 
ter to be what it now appears, frivolous and inconstant. J} had 
at first flattered myself! had made some mistake, but your behay. 
your has convinced me that what Isuppcsed | saw, was real; and 
as it is more than probable that you wish to dissolve your connex. 
ton with me, as it can be only an obstacle to that you have newly 
formed, be it from this moment dissolved; though my heart bu at, 
Twill tear you from it.” 

When her lover was gone, Maria began to reflect more coolly 
on her conduct in this silly affair, for such it may not im properly 
be termed. Mr. Seagrove was by no means disposed to the mear- 
ness of jealousy, and had at first intimated the impropriety of 
what be thoneht be had seen, in the mildest terms, and re- 
quested, if he had been mistaken, to be informed of the trath, 
Maria was not only conscious that it was a mistake, bat 
immediately perceived in what manner the mistake had a. 
isen, yet still she refused any explanation and even descent- 
ed to play the coqnette, and exult in the pain of a heart 
which she knew was affectionately devotedto ber. Her good 
sense, however, now resumed its sway, and she was convinced 
that her behavior had been very reprehensible. She sought 
relief in tears, and passed a very anxious night, but not without 
indulging a hope, that Mr. Seagrove would soon return, notwith: 


i] 
' 


standing his solemn adieu, and aflurd her an opportunity of giv- 
ing him the explanation which she now regretted that she had 
$0 flippantly and so improperly withheld, 

The next dias as Maria was walking pansively in the grounds 
near her father’s house, she saw Mr. Seagrove advancing (0. 
wards her, who when he came up to her, thus addressed her: 

“Madam, fam about to remove from your sight a person whom 
you certainly can no longer wish to see. I have hastily made 
preparations for a journey to the continent, where I propose © 

ravel several years, till time shall have eradicated from my 
heart a foolish but too ardent passion for amost lovely, but giddy 
and inconsiant woman. May the change which has given me <0 
much pain render you happy, though there is perbaps much 


more reason to expect that your natural Jevity will avenge me 
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Maria heard him with much emotion. “O,George!” exclaim- 
ed she. giving him her hand, “fam con vinced of my error and my 
folly. J have been guilty of giddiness and impropriety in my 
hehavior towards you, but not of the inconstancy with which 
vou charge me. The whole is a mistake, which I will now ex- : 
plain, and which ought to have been explained sooner, Ihave a 
sister Who has been almost constantly, fox the last three years, 
withan aunt of ours, who resi¢es in a distant county. Inher fea- 
tyres and person she surprisingly resembles me, You had neyv- 


erseep her. She returned home a few days ago, with a young 





oficer to whom she is to be married next week. It was her you 
saw atthe play Sheis now within; andif you will go into the ay | : ‘ 
house with me, you will immediately be sensible in what man- Ye 
per you were deceived,” 

Mr. Seagrove, with heart-felt pleasure, complied with Maria’s 
request; her mistake was rectified to his entire satisfaction, and 
acomplete and tender reconciliation took place, which was ne 
more disturbed by either distrust or coquetry, till their final and 


hoppy union, 
@ < bere - 


FEMALE PLEADING, 
The Athenians had a law, that no woman should be permitteé 
to plead her own cauge. it had rts origin from a case in whick 
the celebrated Phryne was concerned. Afraid of trusting her 
| defenceto any hired advocate, she appeared in her own behalf; 

and such is said to have been the enchanting efiect of her per- 
sual beauty on the judges, that contrary to evidence, they pro- 
: nounced her eniltless. 


{in modern times, men have learnt to be less susceptible in 


n themseives, and more just towards the sex; and since women 
e must be prosecuted at times, we do not add to their comparative 
to nelplessness, by depriving them of any means of defence with 
y which nature may have previded them. 

ly The right of pleading for themselves in courts of justice, is 
£0 me however of which females in modern times have rarely a- 
ch railed themselves; but there is one instance of recent occur- 


4 veace which shews, that a weman may achieve fer herself what 
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no male advocate could do (in all human probability.) and that 
not by the meritricious influence of personal charms, but by sound 
arcunent aud common sense. ‘Ihe instance to which we allude 
isthat of Miss Tucker, tried at Exeter assizes for a libel. The 
lady pleaded her own cause, and in a way so contrary to what 
the lawyers call practice (their practice) as greatly to excite the 
compassion of the judge, who more than once interfered to re. 
mind the fui il pleac ier, how iittle she > was sp e% king to the Purpose, 
mixing with his edinnultiinin an expression of regret that she had 
not entrusted her defence to some gentleman of the bar, who 
would have known how to conduct it! Miss T. (obstinate woman! ) 
was not to be turned from her own way; she had nothing to 
gain by mere deference to the opinionof the judge; all she want. 
ed, all she hoped for, and all she was striving for, was to gain 
herown cause. The julge (charitable in vain!) abandoned her to 
her fate; and when she had done “talking to no purpose,” charg. 
ed the jury ina sense by no means favorable to her acquital 


The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
——— 4 owe 
IMPROBABLE, YET TRUE. 


In the reign of Charles the Second, a French refugee of the 
mame of Du Montin was tried for coining, and never perhaps 
was evidence from circumstances more conclusive of a man’ 
guilt. [twas proved beyond all doubt, that he had been often 
detected in uttering false gold; and that he had even made a 
practice of returning counterfeit coins to persons from whom he 
had received money, pretending that they were among the pie 
ces which had been pail him, When the officers of justice wet 
to arrest him and search his premises, they found a great number 
of counterfeit coins ina drawer by themselves; others packed 
along with good money in different parceis; some aqua regia, 
several files, a pair.of moulds, and many other implements s for 
coining. ; 

Du Moulin solemnly denied the charge. The bad money. he 
said, “which was found in a heap, he had thrown togeth 
er, because he could not trace the person from whom he had? 
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ceived it; the other parcels of money he had kept separate, in 
order that le might knw to whom to apply, should any of it 
prove bad; asto the implements of coining, he knew notbing of 
them, and could not possibly account for their being found where 
they were.” A likely story truly! So thought the jury, and so 
whispered every person who heard it. Du Moulin was found 
guilty, and received sentence of death. 

A few days before Du Moulin was to be executed, a person of 
the name of Williams.a seal engraver, met w:th his death by an 
a cident; his wife miscarried from tie fright; sensible she could 
not live, she sent for the wife of Du Moulin, and revealed to her 
that Williams her husband, had been one of four, whom she nam- 
ed, who’had for many years lived by counterfeiting gold coin; 
that one of these persons had hired himself as a servant to. Du 
Moulin; and being. provided by the gang with false keys, had 
disposed of very considerable sums of bad money, by opening 
his master’s escretoire, and leaving the pieces there instead of an 
equal number of good ones which he took out.” The wife of 
Williams appeared in agony of mind while she gave the account, 
and as soon as it was finished, fell into convulsions and expired. 

The parties she had named were, on the information of 
Madame Du Moulin, instantly apprehended, and after a short 
time, one of them turned king’s evidence. The one who had been 
servant to Du Moulin persisted in asserting his innocence, until 
gome corroborating circumstances were produced so unexpected 
and decisive, that he burst into tears. and acknowledged his guilt. 
On being asked how the instruments for coming came into his 
master’s escritoire? he replied ‘that when the officers came to 
ayprehend his master, he was terrified lest they should be found 
in his (the servant’s) possession, and hastened to his box in which 
they were deposited, opened the excritoire with his false key, 
and had just time to shut it before the officers entered the apart- 
ment.” 

De Moulin was of course pardoned, and the servant and his as- 
gociates most deservedly suflered in his stead, 
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CRUEL SPORT. 


In the reign of Edward the Sixth, there was an insurrection jp 
Cornwall on account of the alteration of the religion, and the 
county was placed under martial law, which in those times cop. 
sisted simply m a provost marshal’s going about, and hanging up 
whomsoever he pleased. Of the wanton manner in which Sir 
William Kingston, the provost marshal on this occasion, exe. 
cuted his commission, the following memorable instances are 
recorded. 

One Boyer, mayor of Bodmin, had been among the rebels, not 
willingly but by compulsion. Kingston, without inquiry intot!e 
circumstances, sent him notice, that on a certainday he would 
come and dine with him. The major made, accordingly, great 
preparations for receiving the marshal, who failed not to come 
at the time appointed. A little before dinner, the marshal took 
the major aside, and whispered him in the ear, ‘That an exe- 
¢ntion must that day take place in the town, and that a gallows 
would require to be set up against the time the dinner should 
be done.” The mayor promised that one should be ready 
without fail; and gave orders to that effect to his officers. 
Meanwhile a sumptuous dinner was served up, to which they sat 
down in the greatest good humour imaginable. The mayor 
spared no effort to please his guest, who seemed on his part as if 
he had never been more delighted. When the entertainment 
was over, the marshal taking the mayor by the hand, requested 
him to lead him to the place where the gallows was erected. 
They accordingly walked forth, hand and hand; and on reaching 
the spot, the marshal asked Boyer, “If he thought the gallows 
strong enough? “O yes,” answered the mayor, “doubtless it is.” 
“Well, then,” said the marshal, coolly, “get you up speedily, 
for it is provided for you.” “Nay,” rejoined the mayor, “sure 
ly you mean not as you speak?” “J’fa:th,” said the marshal.” 
“there is noother remedy; you have heen a busy rebel, so get 
up instantly.” And so, add the chroniclers, imitating in their 
style the brevity of the atrocious deed they record, “without 
respite or defence was the poor mayor of Bodmin hanged.” 

Near the same town there dwelt a miller, who had actually 
been very busily concerned in the rebellion. Dreading the ap 
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proach of the marshal, he told a sturdy fellow, his servant, that 
he had occasion to go for some time from home, and that he wish-. 
ed him to take charge of his concerns till his return; that some 
strangers would probably be inquiring after him, about an inten- 
ded purchase of the mill; and in case they should, that he (the 
servant) should pass for the miller, and say nothing of his being 
from home. The servant readily consenting to all this, the mil- 
lertook his leave. Not long after, a party of strangers made 
their appearance, as expected, at the mill; it was Kingston and 
his men. “Ho! there!” exclaimed Kingston “miller, come forth.” 
The servant stepped out, and inquired what was his pleasure? 
“Are you the owner of this mill?” “Yes.” “How long have you 
kept it?” “These three years.” (the time his master had kept 
it.) “Aye, aye!” exclaimed Kingston, “the very rogue we want.” 
He then commanded his men to lay hold on the fellow, and 
hang him on the nexttree. On hearing this, the astonished ser- 
vant instantly called out “That he was not the miller but the 
miller’s man.” “Nay, sir,” said Kingston, “i must take youat your 
word. Ifthou bee’st the miller, thou art a busy knave; if thou 
art not, thou art a false lying knave; and howsoever, thou canst 
never do thy master better service than to hang for him.” All 
the poor fellow’s supplications were in vain; he was instantly 
despatched. 


er: Cr 


SINGULAR CLIENTS. 

In the bishoprick of Autun, the rats had multiplied to such 
a degree, from about the year 1522 to 1530, as from the devas- 
tation they committed to cause an apprehension of famine. All 
human means appearing insufficient, the ecclesiastical judge of 
the diocese was petitioned toex communicate them. But the 
sentence about to be hurled against them by the spiritual thun- 
der, would not, it was imagined, be sufficiently efficacious, unless 
tegular proceedings were instituted against the devoted objects 
of destruction. 

The proctor accordingly lodged a formal complaint against 
the rats, and the judge ordered they should be summone! to ap- 
pear before him. The period for their appearance having ex- 
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pired without the animals having presented themselvesy the 
pr t rcbtained a first judgment by defiult against them, and 
demanded that the definite judgment should be proceeded jn, 

The judge deeming it but fair thit the accused should be de, 
fended officially, named Barthelemit Chassanee their advocate, 

Chassanee, sensible of the o »probrious light in which his sip. 
gular clients were held. avai'ed himself of many dilatory excep. 
tions, in order to give time for prejudices to subside, 

fle at first maintained that the rats being dispersed among g 
great number of villages, a single summons was not sufficient to 
warn them all. He therefo.e demanded. and it was ordered, that 
a second notificationshould be given them by the clergyman at 
the time of his sermon. 

At the expiration of the considerable delay occasioned by this 
exception, he madean excuse for the new defanlt of his parties 
by dwelling on the length and difficulty ofthe journey; on the 
danger they wereexposed to from the cats, their mortal enemies, 
who would lay in wait for them in all directions, &c, 

When these evasive means were exhausted, he rested his de- 
fence upon considerations of humanity and policy. “Was there 
any thing more unjust than those general proscriptions levelled 
at whole families, which punished the offspring for the guilt of 
the parents, which involved without distinction those of tender 
years, and even those whose incapacity equally rendered them 
incapable of crime,” &c. 

We are not informed what award was made by the judge 
The president de Thou who relates the fact, only observes the! 
Chassanee’s reputation commenced from-this cause, and that he 


afterwards rose to the chief offices of the magistracy. 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGIL. 
Messrs, Carey and Lea, Booksellers of Philadelphia, have re 


ceived a copy of this work from London and have put the 
story is laid 1 


greater part of it to press. The scene of iis 

London during the reign of James I. and the novelist has embra- 
. e . . 7 _% aie J ‘ 

ced this opportunity of depicting both Scotch and English chat. 
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detail of awhimsical and self-opinioned mechanic, David Ram- 
say and his two apprentice boys, which serves to introduce us to 
some entirely novel peculiarities of chasict r,. The whole work 
will shortly be before the public an‘, ifwe may trust the edit- 
or of the National Gazette “will vield all the gratification, which 
is generally expected from every new exertion” of the extraor- 


dinary powers of its author, 


CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 

About the middie of the last century, the Rev. John Bisset 
was a popular preacher, and publisherof sermons, in Aberdeen, 
which rendered him an object of dislike, if not of envy, to some 
of his more indolent brethren. On one occasion, he had pub- 
lished a sermon, which appeared from the press on the day pre- 
viovs to a meeting of Presbytery. On his way to the ecclesiastical 
court, a waggish member called at a tobacconist’s, bought a pen- 
ny worth of snuff, and took a private opportunity of wrapping 
it in the title page of Mr. Bisset’s newly published sermon,.— 
Every one knows, that it is the custom of the reverend brethren 
to dine together, when the business of the day isdispatch. Af.- 
ter the removal of the cloth. some of the company began to talk 
of Mr. Bisset’s sermon, com; limenting him upon his indefatiga- 
ble industry in publishing. Vanity 1s more or less, the besetting 
sin, or, to speak more gently, the foible of all authors, from the 
routhful poetaster, whose verses appear in an ephemeral news- 
aper, to the reverend divine, whose preface telis you that his 
sole motive for publishing is the instruction of the ignorant. It 
would therefore be exempting Mr. Bisset from the frailties of 
his species, to suppose that he was utterly unconscious of the 
dignity of authorship; it is even related, that he rather over- 
stepped the modesty which should have attached to his cloth, 
aflirming that his sermon was calculated to be eminently useful 
tothe public. When the social glass had, by its circulation, pro- 
duced hilarity aud good humour, the facetious brother sent his 
snuff box rouad the table. Upon being told that it was empty, 
“ihave a supply in my pocket,” said he; “send the box hither.” 


Having shaken the contents from the portentous paper, he affec- 
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ted to give ita hasty glance, and tossing it across the table, ey. 
claimed, “Ah! Jonny, man, look at that!—This is a hasty death 
indeed! Scarcely ever saw the light! Came from the preg 
only yesterday, and in the snuff-shop this morning!—Sic transis 
gloria mundi! However our reverend brother is right; YOu see 
that his publication is still useful.” The morttication of the hap. 
less author was such, that out of ¢ mpasson, before parting, the 
jocose brother informed him that the whole had its origin in g 


stroke of humour. 
———==> G90009 000000) mm 
POETRY. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO 
4 SUBLIME AND PATHETIC ODE TO HONOUR, 


Text me, proud honour! what art thou, 
That patriot breasts for thee should glow, 
And gallant warriors toil? 
And lovely maids forget their bloom, 
Wading through danger to the tomb, 
If Glory be the spoil? 


Did’st thou exist before the flood? 

Or first with Nimrod feast on blood— 
That warrior of renown? 

Sat’st thou with Saul on Judah’s throne, 

Or gav’st to David’s hand the stone 
That brought the giant down? 


Kings thou hast turn’d from royal cares, 
To plunge them in unholy wars, 
Of peace and health the grave; 
And when they steep’d their hands in blood, 
Triumphaat near them thou hast stood;—= 
Then Honour, thou ’rt a knave! 
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And like enough "twas thou fill’d up, 
For Socrates the fatal cup,— 
A bumper to the brim! 
Fell fiend! destruction is thy trade! 
And yet our wisest bardhas said, 
Thou can’st not set a limb! 


A pretty Jack’napes of a God! 
That humbleth millions with a nod, 
And nations can-undo! 
Thou can’st break ‘bones but cannot mend! 
Go ask some honest leech to lend 
His aid to show thee how! 


To Egypt did’st thou send great Boney, 
That land of—all but milk and honey, 
To conquer honest Bull? 
Or did’st thou take him there to see, 
That fools of great antiquity, 
Had own’d thy magic rule? 


‘Or did he go of his own mind, 

Thy place of residence to find, 
To beg some mighty boon? 

Truly he made as good a guess, 

As Hotspur, who thy throne would place 
Up in “the pale fac’d moon!” 


Italia! land of light and gloom! 
Bright Honour’s cradle and his tomb, 
His sepulchre and throne! 
There ’s not a miscreant of Glory’s cast, 
From Romulus to Pope the last, 
That has not made thee groan! 


Honour hath done to thee no wrong, 
Land of the sou --educing song! 

To make thee weep or moan; 
Though millions of thy sons were slain, 
Whe would not barter mortal men, 

for segiments of stone? 



























